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CLIMATE    OF  TORQUAY. 


 Sunny  Devon,  moist  with  rills, 

A  nunnery  of  cloistered  hills, 
The  elements  presiding. 

*       *       *       #       *       *       *  /. 

For  here  all  summers  are  comprised, 
The  nightly  frosts  shrink  exorcised, 

Before  the  priestly  moonshine. 
And  every  wind  with  stolid  feet, 
In  wandering  down  the  alleys  sweet, 

Steps  lightly  on  the  sunshine. 

Miss  Barkett. 


Celebrated  as  Torquay  has  long  been  for  its  mild  winter 
climate,  it  is  singular,  that,  even  on  this  point,  so  little  has 
hitherto  been  known  of  its  statistics,  and  that  in  other  important 
particulars  such  erroneous  impressions  should  still  prevail. 

Sir  James  Clark,  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  this  subject 
than  any  other  writer,  was  compelled  to  omit  Torquay  altogether 
from  most  of  the  tables  in  the  former  editions  of  his  work  on 
climate  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  winter  temperature,  which  was 
the  only  point  upon  which  he  could  give  any  information,  he 
had  no  ground  for  his  calculations,  but  the  occasional  observa- 
tions of  Drs.  Barry,  Foot,  and  Coldstream,  during  the  winters 
of  1827-29-30,  and  the  imperfect  tables  given  in  the  Panorama 
of  Torquay. 

Dr.  Shapter,  in  his  Climate  of  Devon,  equally  regrets  the 
absence  of  any  sufficient  observations,  and  follows  those  of 
Sir  James  Clark. 

Dr.  Granville,  whose  visit  of  a  few  hours  could  have  afforded 
him  no  means  of  personal  observation,  and  who  docs  not  appear, 
even  to  have  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  tables  which 
had  then  been  published  in  the  Environs  of  Torquay,  and  the 
Torquay  Guide,  relies  upon  the  same  Authorities,  together 
with  some  unpublished  observations  made  at  Bath  and  Clifton. 
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The  following  statements  are  founded  principally  upon  the- 
Tables  in  the  last  edition  of  Sir  J ames  Clark's  work  on  Climate, 
which  contain  the  observations,  made  during  the  last  five  years- 
at  East  Braddons  and  Woodfield,  the  Keports  of  the  Registrar 
General,  Dr.  Shapter's  Climate  of  Devon,  the  observations 
taken  at  the  Bristol  Institution,  and  the  Parochial  Registers  of 
this  parish. 

MEAN  TEMPERATURE. 


Annual 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Torquay,  (Woodfield). . 

52.1 

44.0 

50.0 

61.2 

53.1 

51.9 

44.1 

50.1 

61.3 

52.0 

51.8 

44.0 

49.6 

60.2 

53.3 

51.3 

41.8 

49.6 

60.6 

53.5 

51.2 

39.9 

49.7 

63.8 

51.4 

Exeter  . .     . .     , . 

51.2 

41.4 

49.5 

62.0 

51.9 

50.4 

39.0 

47.4 

61.7 

52.2 

50.3 

39.1 

48.7 

62.3 

51.3 

Sidmouth  

50.1 

40.3 

48.1 

60.2 

51.6 

Chiswick   

49.9 

38.6 

48.5 

62.2 

50.1 

"XT                       i         /  T           /»    TTT1    *  i  \ 

Newport,  (I.  of  White) 

49.7 

38.5 

48.1 

61.1 

50.6 

59.4 

47.8 

56.2 

72.2 

61.6 

>» 

46.8 

i.j 

>» 

j> 

64.9 

60.6 

62.3 

69.5 

67.3 

MEAN  EXTREME 

RANGE 

OP  TEMPERATURE. 

Annual 

Winter 

Spring 

Summer 

Autumn 

Torquay,  (Woodfield) . . 

51 

29 

42 

30 

38 

48 

26 

39 

34 

32 

49 

27 

33 

27 

32 

57 

29 

43 

35 

42 

59 

33 

44 

30 

46 

59 

29 

43 

36 

43 

61 

33 

44 

39 

41 

64 

32 

46 

48 

48 

57 

31 

43 

35 

43 

67 

38 

54 

44 

53 

59 

31 

48 

41 

52 

60 

32 

36 

29 

39  " 

62 

31 

43 

31 

46 

31 

21 

22 

24 

25- 
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THE  HIGHEST  AND  LOWEST  DEGREES   OF   TEMPERATURE  DURING 
THE  QUARTER  ENDING  THE  30TH  JUNE,  1846. 


Highest    Lowest  Difference 


94 

26 

68 

.  .  92| 

29 

63| 

Highfield,  Notts. 

..  91 

33 

58 

Thwaite,  Suffolk 

..  89| 

34 

55£ 

87 

30 

57 

London      . .     •  •    . . 

..  87 

33 

54 

.  85 

28 

57 

Oakham,  Rutland 

..  85 

42 

43 

..  84 

32 

52 

..  84 

49 

35 

..  83 

34 

49 

83 

33* 

49J 

, ,  83 

31 

52 

Harraby,  Carlisle 

..  83 

27 

56 

North  Shields    . . 

..  82 

31 

51 

31 

50 

38 

42 

..  78 

38 

40 

..  77 

38 

39 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  DAYS  UPON  WHICH  RAIN  FALLS. 

Annual  Winter    Spring  Summer  Autumn  f 


..    ..  132 

35 

30 

32 

35 

..  131 

37 

29 

30 

35 

. .    . .  178 

50 

40 

39 

48 

...    ..  146 

39 

32 

33 

42 

Clifton 

..     ..  169 

45 

36 

41 

45 

..    ..  162 

42 

36 

41 

41 

Hastings    . . 

>  •    •  *  133 

39 

31 

33 

49 

London 

..  178 

48 

43 

44 

43 

..     ..  141 

40 

33 

32 

35 

. .    . .  185 

49 

45 

42 

49 

Grassmere  . . 

..  196 

56 

39 

47 

57 

..  117 

35 

30 

17 

34 

....  70 

23 

18 

6 

22 
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QUANTITY  OF  11AIN  IN  INCHES. 

Annual      Winter      Spring     Summer  Autumn 

Torquay          28.20       6,82       5.61       6.38  9.39 

Cove  ..     ..    33.25     10.54       4.05       7.05  11.92 

Penzance  . .    44.66     12.64  .     9.35       9.34  13.33 

Undercliff..    23.48       4.65       4.06       4.29  9.48 

Clifton      ..    32.56       8.43       5.69       9.44  9.00 

Exeter      ..    31.90       9.10       6.55       7.10  9.20 

Hastings    ..    32.81       7.59       5.80       6.40  13.02 

London     ..    24.80       5.85       4.80       6.67  7.43 

Sidmouth  ..    22.68       5.29       5.57       5.66  7.46 

Chiswick  ..    24.04       4.66       4.58       6.79  8.01 

Newport    ..    33.60       7.87       6.45       6.48  12.90 

Grassmere  . .  121.00     40.88     18.66     21.28  40.04 

Nice  ..          26.81       7.30       6.64       2.75  10.12 

Eome..    ..    31.11       9.49       6.29       4.16  11.17 

Madeira    ..    29.23     11.40       5.77       1.45  10.61 

AVERAGE  NUMBER.  OP  DAYS  UPON  WHICH  RAIN  FALLS. 

Torquay   132       35       30       32  35 

Average  of  other  Places   160       43.      36       37  43 
Difference  in  favour 
of  Torquay. 

QUANTITY  OF  RAIN  IN  INCHES. 

Annual  Winter  Spring  Summer  Autumn 

Torquay                      28.20    6.82    5.61    6.38  9.39 

Average  of  other  places  30.37    7.66    5.69    6.92  10.17 
Difference  in  favour  of  ] 
Torquay 

Grassmere  is  not  included  in  this  Average,  the  fall  of  rain  in 
the  lake  districts  being  so  excessive. 

THE   MEAN  DEW-POINT    AND    MEAN    TEMPERATURE,  FOR  THE 
QUARTER  ENDING  THE  30TH  OF  JUNE,  1846. 

Temp.           Dew.  Diff. 

Chichester                    56.5          37.1  19.4 

Torquay                         57.5          48.1  9.4 

Whitehaven      ..     ..    54.9          46.9  8.0 

London     ..     ..     . .    55.2          48.3  6.9 

Brighton                        56.7          19.9  6.8 

Uckfield                        55.9          49.7  6.2 

Helston   .    56.0          50.6  5.4 

Newcastle  .,    . .     . .    53.1          51.7  1.4 


|      28        8        6        5  8 


3fj   2.17    0.84    0.08    0.54  0.78 
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As  compared  with  Clifton,  which  Dr.  Chisholm  describes  as 
possessing  "an  atmosphere  elastic,  vivifying,  not  humid,"  and 
which  Sir  James  Clark  pronounces  to  be  "  the  driest  climate  in 
the  West  of  England,"  Torquay  appears  to  great  advantage. 
The  following  Table  is  compiled  from  observations  taken  at  the 
Bristol  Institution  and  at  Woodfield  Torquay,  during  the  years 
1842—3—4—5,  and  at  Exeter,  from  1832  to  1836,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Shapter  in  his  Climate  of  Devon. 


Temperature 
Dew-point 


Difference 


Temperature 
Dew-point 

Difference 


Temperature 
Dew-point 

Difference 


By  this  statement  Torquay  is  sensibly  drier  than  Clifton  by 
1.6  degrees  in  Summer  and  absolutely  drier  by  4.1  degrees, 
whilst  it  is  cooler  as  regards  the  mean  temperature  by  2.5  degrees 
in  Summer,  and  much  more  so  at  the  extremes,  if  we  may  judge 
from  Bath  which  was  94  degrees  whilst  Torquay  was  only  80, 
during  the  past  quarter. 

The  Dew-point,  it  may  be  necessary  to  observe,  is  that  degree 
of  temperature  at  which  the  air  is  saturated,  and  shews  the 
absolute  amount  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  ;  the  difference 
between  the  dew-point  and  the  temperature,  shews  the  sensible 
dryness  of  the  air,  and  is  by  far  the  most  important  index  of 


Winter 

43.5 
39.4 

4.1 


Winter 
41.3 
38.7 

2.6 


Winter 
41.0 
38.6 


TORQUAY. 
Spring  Summer 

55.4  59.9 

47.4  53.6 

8.0  6.3 

BRISTOL. 
Spring  Summer 
56.8  62.4 

51.5  57.7 


5.3 


4.7 


EXETER. 
Spring  Summer 


Autumn 
49.5 
45.3 

4.2 


Autumn 
47.6 
46.5 

1.1 


54.8 
48.0 


60.8 
53.6 


Autumn 
45.8 
43.5 


Annual 
52.7 
45.9 

6.8 


Annual 
52.2 
48.6 

3.6 


Annual 
50.6 
45.9 


2.4 


6.8 


7.2 


2.3 


4.7 
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climate  ;  for  the  same  absolute  quantity  of  moisture  in  the  air  at 
a  low  temperature  would  produce  a  fog,  whilst  with  a  high  tem- 
perature the  air  would  be  dry  and  parching,  though  containing 
the  same  amount  of  aqueous  vapour.  The  absolute  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  is,  however,  of  considerable  importance,  as, 
the  interior  of  the  house  or  sick  room  being  kept  at  nearly  the 
same  temperature,  the  introduction  of  air  with  a  low  dew-point, 
will  occasion  a  great  difference  between  the  temperature  and  dew- 
point  of  the  room,  although  the  difference  out  of  doors  might  not 
have  been  great.  In  its  effect  upon  the  lungs  the  actual  dew- 
point  is  the  principal  consideration.  Air  saturated  with  moisture 
at  the  external  temperature,  on  its  introduction  into  the  body, 
which  possesses  at  all  seasons  nearly  the  same  animal  heat,  rapidly 
absorbs  moisture  as  its  temperature  rises,  affording  a  beautiful 
compensation  for  the  suppression  of  perspiration  by  cold,  but 
occasioning  a  very  serious  disturbance  in  the  action  of  delicate 
lungs,  when  the  transfer  of  this  important  function  is  sudden,  or 
to  any  great  extent.  A  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  freezing  point 
contains,  when  saturated,  2.5  grains  of  water — at  blood  heat  it  is 
capable  of  absorbing  18.5  grains ;  so  that  at  every  breath  in 
frosty  weather,  several  grains  of  moisture  are  abstracted  from  the 
lungs.  In  this  respect  the  humidity  of  our  winter  climate  is  of 
great  service,  provided  it  does  not  amount  to  absolute  saturation, 
which  is  very  rarely  the  case. 

The  range  of  the  Dew-point  in  Torquay  is  very  small  as  com- 
pared with  other  parts  of  the  country,  this  arises  partly  from  its 
equability  of  temperature,  and  principally  from  its  geographical 
position.  The  East  wind  is  always  dry,  from  passing  over  the 
Continent,  whilst  the  West  is  saturated  with  moisture  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  vapours  arising  from  the  gulph  stream.  This 
inequality  is  corrected,  in  a  great  measure,  on  this  coast  from 
there  being  a  great  extent  of  sea  on  the  East,  and  on  the  West  the 
high  range  of  moors  which  abstract  the  surplus  moisture,  the  fall 
of  rain  being  about  a  third  more  in  the  central  parts  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall  than  in  Torquay  ; — the  East  wind  on  the  contrary 
is  tempered  in  its  passage  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
Channel,  an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  portion  of  the  coast. 

The  drying  quality  of  the  air  is  greatly  increased  by  its  being 
in  motion,  and  in  this  respect  Torquay  is  greatly  favoured: 
although  screened  from  the  violence  of  every  wind,  there  is  never 
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an  entire  calm :  whether  this  is  owing  to  the  circling  course  of 
the  tides  in  our  bay,  itself  within  the  great  western  bay,  or  our 
situation  upon  a  promontory  in  the  great  peninsula  of  the  Western 
Counties,  which  affords  the  alternations  of  a  sea  and  land  wind  on 
nearly  three-quarters  of  the  compass— the  fact  is  unquestionable, 
— there  is  a  breeze  in  Torquay  even  when  vessels  are  lying  be- 
calmed in  the  offing,  and  the  clouds  are  resting  motionless  on 
Dartmoor. 

The  advantage  which  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  regard  to  the 
ordinary  fall  of  rain  and  proportion  of  wet  days,  is  felt  in  a  still 
more  remarkable  degree  in  our  almost  entire  exemption  from 
thunder  storms ;  not  a  pane  of  glass  has,  I  believe,  ever  been 
broken,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  by  hail — certainly  not 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  ;  and  although  an  occasional  thunder 
shower  passes  within  a  short  distance,  there  is  no  record  of  any 
injury  having  been  occasioned  by  lightning ;  this  exemption  is  very 
remarkable,  and  is  doubtless  owing  to  some  peculiarity  in  the 
course  of  the  electrical  currents  of  which  very  little  is  known; — 
whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  conduces  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  country,  and  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
invalids  who  are  frequently  affected  by  the  slightest  changes  in 
the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  late 
severe  storms  which  raged  with  destructive  fury,  on  two  occa- 
sions, as  near  as  the  coast  of  Exmouth  and  Sidmouth,  a  slight 
thunder-shower  was  all  that  was  experienced  in  Torquay. 

From  the  great  advantages  which  Torquay  possesses  in  regard 
to  situation  and  climate,  we  should  naturally  anticipate  a  corres- 
ponding superiority  in  the  returns  of  mortality  and  health. 

In  a  population  so  fluctuating  as  that  of  Torquay,  and  so  rapidly 
increasing,  by  the  accession  in  a  great  measure  of  invalid  families, 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  data  for  a  safe  estimate.  In  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  the  returns  for  Torquay  are  deduced  from  the 
deaths  recorded  in  the  Parish  Register,  from  the  years  1813  to 
1830  inclusive,  which  present  more  faithfully  than  any  of  a  more 
recent  date  the  mortality  of  the  native  inhabitants ;  the  returns 
for  other  places  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  the  Registrar 
General : — 

The  proportion  out  of  1000  deaths  which  have  occurred  at 
various  ages,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  Devon,  and  in  the  Parish 
of  Tormoham. 


ro 


England  and  Wales. 

Devon. 

Tornioham. 

Under  20 

years 

586 

514 

569 

20 

50 

194 

185 

187 

60 

70 

80 

92 

75 

70 

80 

83 

122 

88 

80 

90 

49 

73 

69 

90 

100 

8 

14 

12 

This  statement  shews  the  superior  longevity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Devon  as  compared  with  those  of  England  and  Wales  generally. 
The  actual  returns  for  Tormoham  would  appear  to  be  below 
the  average  of  the  County,  but  if  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation and  mortality  (from  1350  in  a.d.  1811,  to  3582  a.d.  1831, 
and  from  15  deaths  in  a.d.  1813  to  53  in  1830,)  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  the  averages  by  a  great 
proportion  of  those  who  imigrate  into  the  parish  being  below 
the  middle  age  of  life,  this  calculation  would  unquestionably 
place  the  longevity  of  Torquay  as  far  above  the  average  of  the 
County,  as  that  is  above  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  following  statement  shews  the  number  out  of  every  1000 
deaths,  in  the  different  districts  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
occurred  above  the  age  of  60  years : — 


Cumberland  &c   306 

Devon   300 

Durham  &c   291 

Dorset  &c   284 

Norfolk  &c   279 

Sussex  &c   264 

Somerset    264 

Wales    263 

Hertford  &c   260 

Essex    255 

Oxford  &c   254 

Cornwall   250 

York  City  and  East 


Leicester   241 

Durham,  mining  parts  227 

Lincoln  &c  224 

Stafford  &c   220 

London    184 

York,  West  Eiding. .  181 
Stafford,  mining  parts  150 
Lancashire,  except 
Manchester&Liver- 

pool   147 

Liverpool   118 

Manchester   104 

England  and  Wales. .  220 


Riding   244 

The  proportion  out  of  every  1000  who  exceeded  70  years  iu 
England  and  Wales  generally  is  140,  in  Devon  208. 

Mean  annual  Mortality  per  cent,  occasioned  by  different  classes 
of  disease  in  England  and  Wales,  (E.  &  W.);  the  Western 
Counties,  (W.  C.)  viz.  Wilts,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  and 
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Cornwall ;  Devonshire,  (D.) ;  and  in  Torquay  and  the  38  adjoin- 
ing Parishes  included  in  the  Newton  Union,  (T.) 

E.&W.      W.C.  D.  T. 

Epidemic  and  Contagious  45  42  38  34 


Nervous  System    33  22  23  19 

Eespiratory  Organs    *\    60  51  48  43 

including  Pthisis.    J  [39  34  31  28] 

Digestive  Organs   13  09  08  08 

Other  Causes   ...  69  69  72  68 


Total  Mortality  . .  2.20  1.93  1.89  1.72 
From  this  Table  it  appears  that  the  Annual  Mortality  of  the 
Newton  Union,  in  which  Torquay  is  situated,  is  about  one 
eleventh  below  the  average  of  Devonshire,  one  ninth  below  that 
of  the  five  Western  Counties,  and  nearly  a  quarter  below  the 
general  average  of  England  and  Wales.  That  deaths  from  Con- 
sumption (including  strangers,)  are  less  in  this  district  in  the 
proportion  of  28  to  39,  and  those  from  diseases  of  the  liver  and 
digestive  organs,  in  the  proportion  of  8  to  13  as  compared  with 
the  same  general  average. 

The  following  table  shews  that  the  same  advantage  exists  on  a 
comparison  with  those  places  which  are  usually  recommended  in 
this  latter  class  of  affections. 

Diseases  of  the  Diseases  of  the 

Digestive  Organs.  Nervous  System. 

,  ,  ,  .  , 

Total.  Males.  Fern.  Total.  Males.  Fern. 


Brighton   9.2  8.1  10.4  13.3  14.0  12.7 

Leamington    8.0  8.6  7.4  10.6  12.6  8.6 

Clifton    7.2  7.1  7.4  15.1  17.0  7.4 

Cheltenham    7.0  6.9  7.2  9.0  10.8  7.5 

Hastings   6.3  7.8  4.9  17.7  17.0  18.5 

Isle  of  Wight   6.1  7.2  5.1  13.5  12.7  14.3 

Torquay  &  Newton  5.3  6.0  4.6  9.2  10.3  8.2 


England   6.8    7.1     6.6       14.0    15.5  12.6 


This  statement  shews  the  proportion  out  of  a  given  number  of 
deaths  which  was  occasioned  by  these  maladies,  the  proportion 
as  compared  with  the  population  woidd  be  still  more  striking,  as 
the  total  mortality  in  Torquay  is  remarkably  small. 

Number  of  persons  out  of  whom  one  dies  on  an  average  in 
every  year — 
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Torquay   ,   1  in  61 

Newton  Union    —  58 

Devon   —  53 

South-Western  Counties   . .     —  52 

South-Eastern     ditto    —  52 

Welsh  ditto    —  51 

Eastern  ditto    —  49 

South  Midland  ditto    —  48 

North  Midland  ditto    —  48 

Northern  ditto    —  46 

Western  ditto    —  45 

York  ditto    —  45 

Metropolis         ditto    —  39 

North- Western  ditto    —  37 

England  and  Wales    —  45 

France   —  42 

Prussia   —  38 

Austria   —  33 

Eussia   —  28 

The  quotation  for  Torquay  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  the 
present  population  is  8000,  and  the  average  for  the  last  five  years 
7000,  (the  numbers  at  the  census  in  1841  were  5982,  and  in 
1831,  3582.)  also  that  from  the  annual  average  of  127  deaths 
12  maybe  deducted  as  invalid  strangers. 

From  the  preceding  statements  it  appears — 1 .  That  the  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Torquay,  even  at  Woodfield,  is  higher 
than  at  any  other  place  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  that  this 
advantage  is  felt  in  the  cold  months,  the  summers  being  cooler 
than  at  most  other  places,  in  about  the  same  proportion  that  the 
winters  are  warmer — the  climate  being  more  equable.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  however  affords  but  an  inadequate 
idea  of  this  advantage,  being  frequently  almost  the  same  in 
climates  where  the  extremes  greatly  vary ;  for  instance,  the 
difference  between  the  means  of  Torquay  and  Chiswick  is  only 
2.2  whilst  the  difference  of  range  between  the  extremes  is  16 
degrees.  During  the  last  quarter  the  temperature  of  Bath  was 
14  degrees  higher,  and  also  12  degrees  lower  than  in  Torquay. 
The  difference  of  range  being  26  degrees ! 

2.  That  the  number  of  days  upon  which  rain  falls  is  less  in 
Torquay  than  in  any  other  place  in  England  ;  and  that  the  total 
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amount  is  16  inches  less  than  at  Penzance,  4  inches  less  than  at 
Clifton,  and  two  inches  helow  the  general  average. 

3.  That  Torquay  possesses  a  drier  air  than  any  place  men- 
tioned in  the  Kegistrar-General's  report,  except  Chichester, 
exceeding  Brighton  by  nearly  3  degrees,  London  by  more  than  2, 
during  the  last  quarter,  and  Clifton  on  an  average  of  years  by 
more  than  3  degrees  annually.  That  the  east  wind  is  a  sea 
breeze — an  advantage  peculiar  to  this  coast. 

4.  That  the  mean  annual  mortality  in  Torquay  is  only  1.60, 
whilst  in  the  Newton  Union  generally  it  is  1.72,  in  Devonshire 
1.89,  in  the  five  Western  Counties  1.93,  and  in  England  and 
Wales  2.20.  That  this  superiority  exists  in  the  Newton  Union 
in  regard  to  diseases  of  the  nervous  system  and  digestive  organs, 
for  which  this  climate  has  generally  been  considered  unfavourable, 
in  the  proportion  of  8  to  13,  and  in  consumption  (including 
strangers)  of  28  to  39,  as  compared  with  the  general  average. 

5.  That  in  regard  to  the  longevity  of  its  inhabitants  the  comity 
of  Devon  is  inferior  only  to  Cumberland,  and  above  the  general 
average  of  England  and  Wales  in  the  proportion  of  300  to  220, 
as  shewn  in  the  numbers  of  deaths  out  of  every  thousand  which 
occurred  above  the  age  of  60  years. 

As  compared  with  Penzance,  UnderclifF,  Clifton,  and  Hastings, 
places  which  most  resemble  Torquay,  the  result  is  as  follows  : — 

Torquay  is  warmer  than  Penzance  throughout  the  year  by  0.3 
degrees,  the  winter  temperature  being  precisely  the  same,  even 
at  Woodfield,  and  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the  town  con- 
siderably higher.  The  number  of  days  upon  which  rain  falls  are 
46  less  at  Torquay  than  Penzance,  and  the  total  amount  in  inches 
16.46,  or  nearly  two  fifths  less.  Penzance  has  the  advantage  of 
Torquay  in  equability  of  temperature  by  two  degrees,  being  as 
49  to  51. 

Torquay  (Woodfield)  is  warmer  than  the  UnderclifF  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  by  0.8  of  a  degree  throughout  the  year,  the  advantage 
being  confined  to  the  spring,  the  temperature  of  UnderclifF  is 
somewhat  higher  during  the  autumn  and  winter  than  Woodfield, 
but  lower  than  in  the  more  sheltered  parts  of  the  town.  Bain 
falls  in  Torquay  on  14  days  less  than  at  UnderclifF,  but  the  amount 
in  inches  is  4.72  more. 
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Torquay  (Woodfield),  is  warmer  than  Clifton  in  winter  by  4.1 
degrees,  whilst  it  is  cooler  in  summer  by  2.6  degrees  mean 
temperature,  the  spring  and  autumn  being  also  in  favour  of  Tor- 
quay. Rain  falls  at  Torquay  on  37  days  less  than  at  Clifton,  and 
the  total  amount  is  less  by  4.36  inches. 

Torquay  (Woodfield),  is  warmer  than  Hastings  by  5.0  degrees 
in  winter,  and  cooler  by  0.5  degrees  in  summer.  The  number 
of  days  upon  which  rain  falls  is  21,  and  the  amouut  in  inches 
4.61  less  in  Torquay. 

Cove,  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  most  closely  resembles  Torquay, 
being  0.1  of  a  degree  warmer  both  in  winter,  spring,  and  summer, 
the  difference  in  autumn  being  1.1  degree  in  favour  of  Torquay. 
The  number  of  days  on  which  rain  falls  is  also  nearly  the  same, 
the  excess  being  in  winter  at  Cove  and  in  summer  at  Torquay. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  winter  temperature  of  Torquay, 
even  on  the  north-western  aspect  of  one  of  the  hills,  is 
superior  to  any  other  place  in  England,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  limited  district  of  the  Undercliff  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
whilst  in  the  more  sheltered  portions  of  the  town,  and 
warmer  aspects  it  is  decidedly  superior  even  to  this.  That  the 
climate  of  Undercliff  is  merely  local  is  obvious  on  comparing 
the  temperature  of  Newport  with  that  of  Exeter  and  the 
surrounding  districts,  the  difference  in  winter  being  greatly 
in  favour  of  Devonshire.  Indeed  the  principal  advantage  of 
Torquay  consists  in  the  great  extent  of  country  around,  where 
the  climate  is  almost  equal  to  its  own. 

The  singular  discrepancy  between  the  generally  received 
opinion  upon  these  points,  and  the  facts,  as  now  proved  by 
accurate  observations,  may  readily  be  accounted  for.  It  was 
naturally  inferred,  that  if  Torquay  was  warm  in  winter,  it  must 
be  hot  in  summer,  and  the  confined  situation  and  character  of 
the  original  town  confirmed  this  idea ;  the  contrary  is  however 
the  fact; — the  sea  breeze,  always  equable  in  its  temperature, 
which  produces  a  mild  winter,  necessarily  occasions  a  cool 
summer ; — an  island,  or  a  peninsula  is  always  more  temperate 
than  a  continent  in  the  same  latitudes.  In  regard  to  the  fall  of 
rain  in  Devonshire,  the  amount  being  very  great  in  Dartmoor, 
the  only  spot  where  it  had  formerly  been  registered,  was  naturally 
taken  as  the  estimate  of  the  county.    Observation  has  proved, 
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on  the  contrary,  thcat  the  proximity  of  the  high  range  of  Dartmoor 
causes  the  amount  which  falls  in  the  lower  districts  to  be  con- 
siderably below  the  average.  The  humidity  of  our  atmosphere 
was  inferred  from  the  prevalence  of  the  sea  breeze,  tmder  the 
idea,  that  air  passing  over  water  must  always  be  more  charged 
with  moisture  than  that  which  passes  over  land ;  in  winter  this  is 
the  case,  but  in  summer  less  evaporation  takes  place  from  the 
cool  surface  of  the  sea,  than  from  the  heated  soil, — the  effect  is 
that  an  equable  dew  point  is  produced  at  all  seasons. 

Upon  the  same  principle  we  may  account  for  the  summers  in 
Torquay  being  cool,  whilst  the  winters  are  mild ;  an  overland 
wind  is  heated  in  summer  by  the  radiation  from  an  arid  soil,  and 
chilled  in  winter  hy  its  passage  over  a  frozen  surface — the  sea 
breeze  on  the  contrary  is  equable.  The  east  and  south-east  winds, 
which  are  generally  the  hottest,  are.  in  Torquay  a  sea  breeze, 
giving  us  a  great  advantage  over  the  North  of  Devon  and  the 
inland  districts,  which,  in  ignorance  of  this  fact,  are  frequently 
recommended  as  affording  a  cool  summer  residence.  When 
Torquay  consisted  of  only  the  confined  houses  around  the 
harbour,  the  complaint  might  have  been  true,  from  the  local 
radiation,  which  in  winter  is  so  valuable  ;  but  as  the  town  now 
extends  almost  to  the  summit  of  the  surrounding  hills,  there  is 
not  a  spot  on  the  coast  where  so  free  a  circulation  of  air,  and  so 
cool  a  temperature  can  be  enjoyed,  or  where  the  diversities  of 
aspect  and  luxuriance  of  foliage  afford  such  refreshing  shade. 

In  the  tables  which  are  appended  to  the  last  edition  of  Sir 
James  Clark's  justly  celebrated  work  on  Climate  are  embodied 
the  observations  which  have  been  taken  during  the  last  five  years 
atWoodfield.  These  place  Torquay  in  its  just  position,  but  un- 
fortunately a  corresponding  alteration  has  not  always  been  made 
in  the  text,  and  as  the  generality  of  readers  are  satisfied  with  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  body  of  a  work,  without  troubling  them- 
selves to  examine  the  tabular  statements,  the  erroneous  opinions 
which  had  been  hazarded  in  former  editions,  being  retained  in 
this,  will  tend  to  confirm  the  error  from  their  appearing  to  rest 
upon  statistical  data. 

At  page  139  it  is  stated,  "although  at  Torquay  the  tempera- 
ture sometimes  rises  higher,  it  likewise  sinks  lower  than  at  CJnder- 
cliffj  giving  the  latter  the  advantage  in  point  of  equability  of 
temperature."    Now  on  referring  to  the  tables  it  appears  that  the 
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extreme  range  of  temperature  at  Torquay  and  at  Undercliff  during 
an  average  of  years  was  as  follows  : — 

Annual.  Winter.  Spring.  Summer.  Autumn. 

Torquay   51       29       42        30  38 

Undercliff  . .   57       29       43        35  42 

So  that  instead  of  the  difference  being  in  favour  of  Undercliff,  it 
is  six  degrees  in  favour  of  Torquay.  This  is  confirmed  by  Table 
III  of  the  previous  edition,  which  stated  the  absolute  highest  and 
lowest  points  registered  by  the  thermometer,  the  quotations  for 
Undercliff  being  81°  26°,— Torquay  (Woodfield  1842  to  1845 
which  does  not  appear  in  that  edition)  77°  26°. 

This  also  shews  that  the  extreme  heat  of  Summer  at  Under- 
cliff is  four  degrees  higher  than  at  Torquay,  notwithstanding 
which  fact  Sir  James  Clark  adds  "  Up  to  the  middle  of  August 
the  climate  of  the  Undercliff  is  pleasant ;  the  sea  breeze,  which 
in  fine  weather  usually  sets  in  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, is  very  refreshing  and  prevents  the  solar  heat  from  becoming 
oppressive."  Of  "the  relaxing  and  enervating  effects"  of  a 
residence  on  the  Coast  of  Devon,  on  the  contrary,  he  repeats 
his  former  remarks,  limiting  a  sojourn  at  Torquay  to  the  winter 
and  spring  and  stating,  as  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  "  many 
invalids  derive  in  two  or  three  months,  or  even  a  shorter  period, 
all  the  benefit  which  the  climate  affords.  Others  cannot  remain 
above  a  few  weeks  without  suffering"  &c. !  Surely  so  decided 
an  opinion,  coming  from  what  is  justly  considered  one  of  the 
highest  authorities,  ought  to  be  founded  upon  some  data. — If  a 
relaxing  climate  mean  one  that  is  warm  and  moist,  we  should 
expect  to  find  the  climates  of  Torquay  and  Undercliff  strongly 
contrasted  in  these  respects  in  the  Meteorological  Tables ;  but 
the  contrary  as  we  have  seen  is  the  fact. 

As  compared  with  Clifton,  another  spot  which  is  recommended 
as  having  a  brating  air,  the  contrast  is  still  more  favorable  to 
Torquay  both  in  regard  to  temperature,  dew-point,  and  fall  of 
rain.  The  annual  amount  of  which  at  Clifton  is  4.36  inches 
greater,  and  the  number  of  wet  days  37  more  than  at  Torquay. 
Still  Sir  James  decides  that  "  the  fall  of  rain  at  Clifton  is 
absolutely  less  than  in  Devonshire,"  and  that  "  the  vicinity  of 
Bristol  and  Clifton  is  the  mildest  and  driest  climate  in  the  West 
of  England,  and  consequently  the  best  winter  residence  for  in- 
valids in  that  part  of  the  country"  !  which  is  correct — the  text  or 
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the  tables  ?  The  mortality  of  Clifton  and  the  adjoining  rural  dis- 
tricts, is  1  in  46,  that  of  the  Newton  Union  1  in  58,  Torquay  1  in  6 1 . 

The  fall  of  rain  at  Sidmouth  is  stated  in  the  tables  to  be  only 
22.68  inches, — this  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an  oversight  in 
Dr.  Cullen's  figures — he  states  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  year  1845 
to  have  been  only  14.10  inches,  whilst  in  the  9  months  of  1843 
there  had  been  30.36 !  (see  note  p.  407,) — the  amount  at 
Sidmouth  is  unquestionably  greater  than  at  Torquay,  which 
is  28.20. 

It  is  very  certain  that  practically  neither  heat  nor  moisture 
are  found  to  be  in  excess  in  Torquay.  A  steaming  apparatus  is 
a  very  common  appendage  to  the  sick  room,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  humidity ;  and  no  invalid,  whom  prejudice  has 
allowed  to  remain  during  the  summer,  has  found  reason,  in  the 
airy  parts  of  the  town,  to  complain  of  heat,  although  this  arises 
from  no  lack  of  sunshine.  "  Sunny  Devon"  is  the  epithet 
chosen  by  one  to  whom  the  Quarterly  has  given  the  palm 
amongst  the  Poetesses  of  England,  and  whose  long  residence 
here  as  an  invalid  gives  value  to  her  impressions. — The  gardener 
would  gladly  accept  double  the  average  quantity  of  rain  during 
the  spring  and  summer  months,  with  more  of  the  muggy  growing 
days  with  which  he  is  tantalized,  and  a  share  of  the  sultry  heat 
of  the  tracing  counties.  Spring  planting  and  spring-sown 
annual  and  grass  seeds  are  almost  invariably  failures  from  drought ; 
and  grapes,  nectarines,  figs,  and  other  fruits  very  frequently  fail 
from  the  want  of  sufficient  heat  to  ripen  them. 

Dr.  Shapter  in  his  Climate  of  Devon,  attributes  this  to  "  the 
peculiar  prevalence  of  cloud"  "for"  he  adds  "  as  far  as  mere 
temperature  is  concerned  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  their  not 
ripening  sufficiently,  but  the  absence  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, 
prevents  the  perfect  developement  of  flavour."  The  erroneous 
opinion  here  expressed  in  regard  to  the  high  temperature  of 
South  Devon,  arises  from  an  oversight  in  his  tables  of  the 
maximum  temperature  at  page  8,  where  the  extreme  highest 
temperature  in  Exeter  is  compared  with  the  mean  highest 
temperature  of  London ;  the  same  error  was  committed  in  regard 
to  the  minimum  temperature,  which  led  to  the  apparently 
excessive  variations  upon  which  he  comments,  and  which  he 
now  authorizes  me  to  correct.  Dr.  Shapter's  opinion  of  the 
Climate  of  Exeter  is  not  so  favourable  in  regard  to  the 


prevalence  of  cloud,  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
the  comparison  which  has  been  given  above  with  Clifton  and 
other  places  would  warrant,  although  in  these  respects  Exeter 
is  undoubtedly  inferior  to  Torquay.  The  luxuriance  of  our 
vegetation,  which  is  often  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  the 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  is  really  owing  to  a  fertile  soil, 
as  is  evident  from  the  failure  of  crops  on  the  hills,  where  the 
soil  is  thin. 

Dr.  Granville's  unfavourable  opinion  of  Torquay,  is  founded 
upon  an  error  in  his  own  figures.  As  this  has  been  exten- 
sively circulated  in  the  Spas  of  England,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  shew  how  it  occurred.  After  referring  to  Dr.  Barry'-s 
tables,  in  which  he  quotes  the  temperature  of  January,  February 
and  March,  40.3  43.4  and  45.6  respectively,  he  adds,  "  but  we 
have  already  seen  that  the  mean  temperature  at  Clifton  and  Bath 
was  higher  during  those  months  and  years,  having  extended  from 
44  degrees  even  to  49  degrees,  and  therefore  the  contrast 
between  Torquay  and  those  places,  with  which  in  truth  it  ought 
to  be  compared,  is  not  in  favour  of  the  latter."  (p.  488.)  On 
referring  to  his  chapters  on  Bath  and  Clifton,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  only  passages  at  all  bearing  upon  the  temperature. 
"  The  absolute  lowest  temperature  (of  Clifton)  had  seldom  been 
more  than  1 1  degrees  below  the  freezing  point,  and  that  only  for 
one  day,  and  the  highest  was  85  degrees."  Of  Bath  he  adds, 
"  In  several  of  what  are  called  the  cold  months  elsewhere, 
November,  December,  January,  and  February,  the  temperature 
of  the  external  air  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  has  often 
been  44-5-6-7-8  and  even  49  degrees,  which  bespeaks  the 
mildness  of  the  climate  in  winter."  (p.  360.) 

Now  in  the  first  place  the  comparison  is  not  made  between 
the  same  years,  Dr.  Barry's  table  was  computed  from  observa- 
tions taken  between  the  years  1828  and  1838,  that  of  Mr.  Biggs 
at  Bath,  from  the  years  1839  and  1840. 

Secondly  "  44-5-6-7-8"  and  even  49  degrees  is  not  the  mean 
temperature  of  Bath,  but  (as  Dr.  G.  himself  expressly  states, 
p.  360,)  the  highest  extreme  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

In  regard  to  the  amount  of  rain  which  falls  in  Torquay,  as 
compared  with  other  places,  Dr.  Granville  again  hazards  an 
opinion, — "  everybody  knows  that  it  rains  a  very  great  deal  in 
Devonshire,  and  certainly  not  less  at  Torquay  than  in  other 
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parts  of  the  coast  of  that  county."  If  he  had  examined  the 
table  which  had  been  published  by  Dr.  Barry,  in  the  Environs 
of  Torquay,  he  would  have  found,  that,  in  the  year  to  which  he 
referred,  there  had  fallen  at  Torquay,  3.8  inches  less  rain  than  at 
Exeter,  5-5  less  than  at  Plymouth,  8.6  less  than  at  Plympton, 
and  that  in  the  month  of  September  alone  3.5  inches  less  rain 
had  fallen  at  Torquay  than  at  Moreton  ;  the  excess  was  doubtless 
still  greater  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  moor. 

With  the  same  contempt  for  his  own  figures  which  he  had 
exhibited  in  his  Meteorological  statements,  Dr.  Granville  denies 
that  the  climate  of  Torquay  is  beneficial  even  in  Consumptive 
cases  for,  says  he,  31,  of  its  5600  inhabitants  died  of  consump- 
tion in  two  years  ;  if  he  had  compared  this  proportion  with  that 
of  England  and  Wales  generally,  he  would  have  found  that  it 
was  more  than  a  quarter  below  the  general  average,  and  con- 
siderably lower  than  that  of  any  other  district  in  the  kingdom. 
"  The  awful  and  thrilling  effect  of  the  frequent  tolling  of  the 
funeral  bell"  is  doubly  a  fiction,  as  it  is  not  audible  in  the  town. 

Erom  the  preceding  remarks,  quoted  from  medical  writers, 
which  are  unfavourable  to  Torquay,  it  must  not  be  inferred,  that 
their  opinions  are  unfavourable  upon  those  points,  upon  which 
they  had  the  means  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion,  either  by 
personal  observation,  or  accurate  report ; — on  the  contrary,  Sir 
J ames  Clark,  who  has  occasionally  visited  Torquay,  gives  the 
most  flattering  description  of  its  situation  and  general  advantages, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  erroneous  tables  in  his  first  edition,  gives  a 
very  high  opinion  of  its  climate,  with  some  exceptions,  which  we 
have  seen  to  be  founded  in  error — "  The  general  character  of  the 
climate  of  the  South-west  coast  is  soft  and  humid.  Torquay  is 
certainly  drier  than  the  other  places,  and  almost  entirely  free  from 
fogs.  This  drier  state  of  the  atmosphere  probably  arises,  in  part, 
from  the  limestone  rocks  which  are  confined  to  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  partly  from  its  position  between  two  streams,  the  Dart 
and  the  Teign,  by  which  the  rain  appears  to  be  in  some  degree 
attracted.  Torquay  is  well  sheltered  from  the  north-west,  and  is 
in  a  great  measure  protected  from  the  north-east  wind,  the  great 
evil  of  our  spring  climate.  This  protection  from  winds  extends 
also  over  a  very  considerable  tract  of  country,  abounding  in  every 
variety  of  landscape,  in  which  the  invalid  may  find,  at  all  times, 
a  sheltered  spot  for  exercise,  either  on  foot  or  horseback.  The 
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beauty  of  the  country  around  Torquay,  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  sheltered  from  all  winds, — combining  also  as  it  does,  in  the 
highest  degree,  all  the  favourable  qualities  of  the  south-western 
climate — arc  advantages  of  great  importance  to  the  invalid,  and 
which  Torquay  possesses  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  place 
on  this  coast. 

Whenever  Sir  James  Clark  had  the  means  of  judging  correctly 
his  opinion  is  decidedly  favourable  to  Torquay.  Even  Dr. 
Granville  whose  solitary  visit  of  a  few  hours  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  he  should  speak  from  personal  experience  upon  any 
other  point,  describes  our  November  climate,  as  "  genial  and 
pleasant  as  a  clear,  calm,  and  summer  evening  in  the  south  of 
Spain  !"  Rather  an  exaggeration  even  its  warmest  advocates  will 
admit,  but  far  nearer  to-  the  truth  than  the  opposite  statements, 
referred  to  above,  and  the  general  impression  of  Torquay,  which 
his  sketch  is  calculated  to  convey,  in  its  minor  details,  most  of 
which  are  pure  romance. 

The  Meteorological  Journal  for  Torquay  is  regularly  published 
in  the  Torquay  Directory ;  to  which  will  now  be  added  a  very 
valuable  series  of  comparative  observations,  which  has  been 
commenced  by  the  Registrar  General  in  his  Quarterly  Reports. 
These  statements  will  shew  more  forcibly  than  any  tables  of  the 
mean  temperature  the  actual  superiority  of  Torquay,  which  is 
most  felt  in  seasons  of  unusual  severity,  or  periods  of  excessive 
heat.  For  instance,  although  but  little  difference  is  shewn  between 
their  mean  temperature,  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  difference 
between  the  extremes  at  the  following  places  during  the  severe 
winter  of  1837-8  as  given  by  Dr.  Rarry  was  as  follows  :— Torquay 
21°,  Exeter  17°,  Chichester  9J°,  Bristol  8°,  Kensington  0°, 
and  Sandhurst  8°  below  zero  !  The  superiority  of  the  climate 
of  Torquay  during  the  extreme  heat  of  the  past  summer  has  been 
shewn  at  page  4,  proving  it  to  be  the  coolest  place  in  England, 
with  the  exception  of  parts  of  Cornwall,  which  confirms  the 
principle  upon  which  the  cool  summers  of  Torquay  have  been 
accounted  for. 
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